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The world 
can learn to 
say ‘Heimat’ 


Europeans 
conjure fix 
to keep Iran 
deal alive 
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In the Tamburi neighborhood of Taranto in southern Italy, residents have grown accustomed to watching young people move away as jobs are scarce. 

Gloom in Italy on eve of vote 



Emanuela Muolo, 28, has already given up her dreams of a career in the field she stud¬ 
ied, financial law. She now works at a job center in Bari, helping unemployed Italians. 


Jochen Bittner 

Contributing Writer 


OPINION 


HAMBURG, GERMANY After “kindergar¬ 
ten” and “schadenfreude,” it’s time for 
another German word to enter the 
Anglosphere: “Heimat.” German-to- 
English dictionaries will translate 
Heimat (pronounced Hi-mat) as home, 
native land or homeland, but none of 
those words capture the true meaning of 
the term. 

Heimat describes not just a geograph¬ 
ical place, but a state of belonging. It’s 
the opposite of feeling alien; for most 
Germans, it is mixed with the smell of 
Christmas cookies from Mama’s 
kitchen. Heimat is about the landscape 
that left its mark on you, the culture that 
informed you and the people that in¬ 
spired you when you were growing up. 

To many, it is the 
mildest form of patri¬ 
otism, and it long 
preoccupied German 
romantic writers like 
Novalis, Holderlin 
and Eichendorff. 
Later, the Nazis 
co-opted the love for 
Heimat into a mur¬ 
derous hatred of 
those they decided 
did not belong. After 
World War II, Heimat 
was repurposed as an amnesia-induc¬ 
ing blanket that covered the horrors and 
guilt with kitschy, romantic Alpine 
movies. 

Now Heimat is back in a new guise, at 
the core of a major conflict that shapes 
thepost-Communist world: identity 
versus diversity. Pundits and politicians 
debate its importance; one party of 
Berlin’s (still to be confirmed) grand 
coalition has decided Germany even 
needs a Heimat ministry. Horst See- 
hofer, the prime minister of Bavaria — a 
state that, with its dirndls and mountain 
retreats, is the home of Heimat, if you 
will — has been put in charge of a new 
“superministry” covering the interior, 
infrastructure and Heimat. The move 
was ridiculed immediately by members 
of the young, urban Twitterati. Will we 
all be forced to wear lederhosen, they 
sniped, and have our weekly portion of 
sauerkraut? 

This was a poor, reflexive reaction to 
what may prove to be an enriching idea. 
If interpreted in a prudent and modern 
way, a little dose of Heimat could help 
Germany avoid going down the same 
road to political degeneration that the 
United States and Britain have followed. 
Yet the rediscovery of Heimat will bear 
fruit only if the term is once again rede¬ 
fined. 
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TARANTO, ITALY 


A moribund economy 
and contempt for politics 
add to Continents worries 

BY PETER S. GOODMAN 

Like millions of young Italians, Elio Va- 
gali confronts career options that range 
from minimal to nonexistent. At 29, he 
has cleaned homes, picked tangerines 
and lifted rocks — nearly always off the 
books, without the protections of a full¬ 
time contract. 

In a measure of his desperation, his 
dream employer is the dilapidated steel 
mill that dominates life in this fading 
city on the Ionian Sea. The complex has 
been blamed for a cancer cluster in the 
surrounding community. Yet to Mr. Va- 
gali, it beckons like a portal to another 
life, one that means moving out of his 
parents’ apartment. 

Except the plant isn’t hiring. “You ei¬ 
ther know somebody or you don’t get 
in,” he said bitterly. “There’s nothing 
here for me.” 

All of which helps explain why Mr. Va- 
gali and much of the Italian electorate is 
either indifferent or contemptuous of 
the national election campaign that, on 
Sunday, will determine who runs Eu¬ 


rope’s fourth-largest economy. 

The country’s bleak prospects have 
improved in recent years, but not 
enough to meaningfully lift its citizens’ 
fortunes. Many companies are growing 
without hiring. What jobs have been cre¬ 
ated are largely temporary and part 
time. 

Nearly 30 percent of voters are unde¬ 
cided, according to polls. The unpredict¬ 
ability of the outcome amid economic 
unhappiness has enhanced the chances 
that the result could generate financial 
tumult in Italy and threaten a fresh 
shock for Europe. 

Anti-establishment parties are draw¬ 
ing support from the economically dis¬ 
tressed — especially the populist Five 
Star movement, which is leading in 
many polls. Given that Five Star has 
previously called for Italy to ditch the 
euro currency, if it were to triumph it 
would present European leaders with a 
fresh challenge to the Continent’s cohe¬ 
sion. 

Most analysts doubt Five Star can 
gain enough seats in Parliament to form 
a government. But there is a remote pos¬ 
sibility that the party could forge a coali¬ 
tion with the right-wing Northern 
League, an alliance that could rattle fi¬ 
nancial markets, prompting investors to 
demand higher interest rates for loans 
to Italy. 

“It would increase uncertainty,” said 
Mujtaba Rahman, the London-based 


managing director for Europe at the 
Eurasia Group, a risk consulting firm. 
“The markets could be spooked.” 

The more likely outcome is a coalition 
led by a rehabilitated Silvio Berlusconi 
and his Forza Italia party, following his 
years of disgrace for tax evasion and re¬ 
ports of sex-filled bacchanals. If Mr. 
Berlusconi emerges from the wilder¬ 
ness to become a kingmaker, that too 


could roil Europe, given that he has pre¬ 
viously scoffed at European rules lim¬ 
iting deficit spending. 

One might expect Italy to be in a more 
optimistic mood. The economy is ex¬ 
panding, although slowly, following a 
decade of crisis. Companies are tenta¬ 
tively hiring. A slow-motion banking 
disaster has largely been contained, as 
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WASHINGTON 


They hope add-on pact 
can extend the existing 
accord and satisfy Trump 

BY MARK LANDLER, DAVID E. SANGER 
AND GARDINER HARRIS 

President Trump’s threat to rip up the 
Iran nuclear deal has touched off an ur¬ 
gent scramble in European capitals to 
preserve the agreement — not by re¬ 
writing it, but by creating a successor 
deal intended to halt Iran’s ballistic mis¬ 
sile program and make permanent the 
restrictions on its ability to produce nu¬ 
clear fuel. 

As the two sides prepare to meet for 
trans-Atlantic talks this month in Berlin, 
the Europeans are demanding a guaran¬ 
tee that Mr. Trump will abide by the add¬ 
on deal after it is negotiated and not jet¬ 
tison it on some other pretext. Mr. 
Trump has called the 2015 agreement 
that was negotiated by President 
Barack Obama “the worst deal” ever 
and has told Britain, France and Ger¬ 
many to fix it by May 12 or he will pull 
the United States out. 

The Iranians have so far dismissed ef¬ 
forts by the State Department of the 
United States to impose strict new 
terms on Tehran — or face threats of re¬ 
newed sanctions if it fails to comply — as 
a backdoor effort to reopen the original 
agreement that limits Iran’s nuclear 
program. 

The European demand comes under 
duress. Talking points that Secretary of 
State Rex W. Tillerson recently circu¬ 
lated to American diplomats in Europe 
warned that “in the absence of a clear 
commitment from your side to address 
these issues, the United States will not 
again waive sanctions in order to stay in 
the Iran nuclear deal.” 

The instructions, which were shown 
to The New York Times, stipulate that 
the Europeans agree to three key fixes: 
a commitment to renegotiate limits on 
missile testing by Iran; an assurance 
that inspectors have unfettered access 
to Iranian military bases; and an exten¬ 
sion of the deal’s expiration dates to pre¬ 
vent Iran from resuming the production 
of nuclear fuel long after the current re¬ 
strictions expire in 2030. 

European diplomats said there was 
scope for an agreement on missiles and 
inspections, but not yet on the length of 
the deal. They argue that rewriting 
those terms would break the bargain 
they struck, not only with Iran but also 
with Russia and China, two other signa¬ 
tories. And breaching the deal, they say, 
would free Iran to pursue nuclear weap¬ 
ons again. 

The talks are being led by Brian H. 
Hook, a low-key Republican lawyer who 
is the State Department’s director of pol¬ 
icy planning, who has said he would 
bring the European request for a guar- 
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The German 
word com¬ 
bines “home” 
and “belong¬ 
ing,” and 
offers a 
solution to 
the new 
polarization. 



Scion of Pakistani political family comes out 



The grandson and nephew 
of prime ministers turns 
to art to express his pride 


BY SAIRA KHAN 


JASON HENRY FOR THE NEW YORK TIMES 

The artist Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, the grandson and namesake of the founder of the 
Pakistan Peoples Party, explores the intersection of Islam, sexuality and masculinity. 


The video, posted on the internet last 
summer, wasn’t supposed to be the com¬ 
ing-out story of Zulfikar Ali Bhutto. 

It opens with the voice of a man wryly 
narrating a fictional encounter in which 
he is asked to leave an airplane for 
“speaking Arabian.” The words “Queer 
Muslim Proud” appear on the screen, 
followed by an introduction to the sub¬ 
ject, in neon letters. As audience mem¬ 
bers in a dimly lit club cheer, Mr. Bhutto 
appears in a silky dress, dancing to the 
1980s hit, “Disco Deewane,” by the Paki¬ 
stani singer Nazia Hassan. He shimmies 
and sways, a pink scarf pinned to his 
hair, light-blue eye shadow reaching up 
to his eyebrows. 

South Asian viewers might not have 
recognized Mr. Bhutto’s face, but they 
certainly knew his name. In his native 


Pakistan, the news media voraciously 
covered the short film. The reaction fo¬ 
cused, in a negative way, on his being a 
queer Muslim man. 

“Perhaps I was a bit naive,” Mr. 
Bhutto said in a phone interview. “I had 
been under the radar for so long, I didn’t 
think people cared as much as they did.” 

Mr. Bhutto is a visual and perform¬ 
ance artist who lives in San Francisco, 
and the video about him was created by 
filmmakers as part of “The Turmeric 
Project,” a series highlighting lesbian, 
gay, bisexual and transgender South 
Asians living in America. Much of his 
work, including a recent show at the 
city’s SOMArts Cultural Center, ex¬ 
plores the intersection of Islam, sexu¬ 
ality and masculinity. 

But the reason viewers across the 
world clamored about the video and the 
reason it continues to stir controversy 
was that Mr. Bhutto is the grandson and 
namesake of Zulfikar Ali Bhutto, the 
founder of the Pakistan Peoples Party 
(P.P.P.), a left-wing political party that 
has held power in Pakistan on and off 
BHUTTO, PAGE 2 
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